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SERMON. 
JEREMIAH xLiIv. 4—Oh, do not this abominable thing that I hate. 


After Jerusalem had been taken by Nebuchadnezzar, and many 
of the Jews carried into captivity at Babylon; the remainder fled to 
Egypt. To these, God sent his prophet Jeremiah, with this mes- 
sage, ‘* Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel, Ye have 
seen all the evil that I have brought upon Jerusalem and upon all 
the cities of Judah; and behold, this day they are a desolation, and 
no man dwelleth therein; because of their wickedness, which they 
have committed, to provoke me to anger, io that they went to burn 
incense, and to serve other gods, whom they*knew not, neither they, 
ye, nor your fathers. Howbeit, I sent unto you all my servants, the 
prophets, rising early, and sending them, saying, Oh, do not this 
abominable thing that I hate.”’ 

The particular thing here mentioned, is «lolatry, the sin to which 
the Israelites were most addicted. God sent his prophet to forbid 
their committing this sin; and assigned as the reason, that it was an 
abominable thing which he hated. 

Idolatry is a heinous sin; but there is no reason to think that 
other sins are not abominable to the holy God, and the objects of 
his hatred, as well as this. And as he forbids idolatry, because it 
is an abominable and hateful thing; so it is natural to conelude, that 
he forbids all other sins for the same reason. This doctrine, there- 
fore, may be drawn from our text, as the subject of the ensuing dis- 
course, God forbids sin beeause he hates it. 

Tn order to illustrate and confirm this doctrine, it seems necessary 
to show, 

I. What sin is. 

Il. Why God hates it. And, 

III. That his hatred of it, is the reason why he forbids it. 


1. I am to show what sin is. 

This is easily done; for the apostle John has given us a clear, 
concise and complete definition of it. ‘‘ Sin, he writes, is the trans- 
gression of the law.” By “‘ the law,”’ he doubtless means the great 
law of love, commonly called the moral law, which is binding upon 
all rational creatures, which was engraven by the finger of God up- 
on the two tables of stone at Sinai, which was inculcated by the 
prophets,and which the gospel recognizes and establishes. This is 
sometimes called the law of nature, as it is inscribed upon the con- 
sciences of men by their Maker, or in the language of the apostle, 
‘¢ the law written in their hearts,” and so obligatory upon those 
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wiio have no knowledge of God’s revealed will. Sin is the trans- 
gression of this divine law. What, then, does this lawsrequire?— 
The iifallible Teacher from heaven, has given us a summary an- 
swer: ‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the first and 
great commandment. And the second is like unto it, namely, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. On these two command- 
ments hang all the law and the prop thets.””> This is what the law 
re quire s:—disinterested and supreme love to God, and impartial, 
universal love to'men. Now, that which fransgresses any law, 
must be something opposite to what the law requires. What, then, 
is opposite to that disinterested, impartial love to God and man, 
which the divine law requires? What can it be, but a selfish and 
supreme regard to private interest and happiness? Sin is criminal 
self-love, or selfishness. lt is an affection of the heart. It is the 
voluntary exercise of a rational, free, moral agent. Sin does not 
consist in any dormant, inactive principle, taste, or appetite, but in 
the voluntary affections, desires, designs, and passions of the heart. 
It has no relation to external actions, otherwise than as these flow 
from the heart or will, and are the proper expressions of the inward 
feelings, desires and intentions of the agent. Sim ts selfishness. 
I proceed, 

II. To show why God hates sin. 

That God does hate siv, is declared not only in our text, but in 
various other passages of scripture. David, in his address to God, 
says, “Thou art not a God that hath pleasure in wickedness—T hou 
hatest all workers of iniquity—Thou lovest righteousness and hat- 
est wickedness.”?’ Habacca says to God, “ Thou art of purer eyes 
than to behold evil, and canst not look on iniquity.” Inthe Proverbs, 
we are told that ‘a froward heart, lying lips, the thoughts and the 
Sacrifices of the wicked, are an abomination to the Lord.’ But 
why does God hate sin? I answer, 

1. Not because he is afraid that it will injure himself. It is true 
that sin is enmity against God, and directly tends to subvert his 
throne, and frustrate all his designs. But God is able to counteract 
the natural tendency of sin, and to turn it to his own account.— 
Thus said Elihu to Job, ‘‘ If thou sinnest, what doest thou against 
Him? or if thy transgressions be multiplied, what doest thou unto 
Him?” And thus says David, ‘* Surely the wrath of man shill 
praise thee: the remainder of wrath shalt thou restrain.’ Power 
belongeth unto God. He is always able to prevent the evil which 
sin te nds to do Himself, and to make it the means of his glory.— 
He does not, therefore, hate sin, as men hate aera diseases and 
ravenous beas ts, from whom they apprehend much damage. I may 
observe again, 

That God does not hate sin, because he fears that his king- 
dom, the created universe, will, on the whole, receive the least de- 
triment from it. As it is the direct tendency of sin to rob God of 
his glory; so this greatest of evils has an equal tendency to subvert 
all order, peace and happiness in the created system. If not re- 
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strained and. counteracted, it would render all intelligent. beings 
wretched. . But God is able both to restrain it, and. to overrule it 
for good. By making it the occasion of displaying his perfections 
and advancing the glory of his name, He can make it equally the 
occasion of promoting the general good of his intelligeat kingdom. 
To suppose that God will ever suffer any sin, or any thing else, in 
his moral kingdom, which he cannot, or will not render subservient 
to the greatest good of the whole, would be either to limit his pow- 
er, or impeach his goodness, 

3. We are therefore, brought to the conclusion, that God hates 
sin, solely on account of its evil, selfish nature, which stands in di- 
rect opposition to all the henevole snt feelings of his heart. No two 
things can be more repugnant to each other, than selfishness and 
disinterested benevolence. The one aims, ultimately, at private in- 
terest; the other at public interest. Selfishness prefers a less good 
to a greater, and a greater evil to a less: but disinterested benevo- 
lence alwz ays prefers a greater good to a less, and a less evil toa 
greater. Selfishness w ould ruin the universe to advance private in- 
terest: disinterested benevolence will sacrifice private interest to 
promote the public good. As God, therefore, is love, as all his 
moral perfections are comprised in pure, unpartial, universal benevo- 
lence, he abhors sin, which is nothing but selfishness, as of all things 
most odious. It is ‘the abominable thing that his soul hates.? He 
looks upon sinners as enemies to his sleaeonis and rebels against 
his government. He considers their selfishness as the ‘root of all 
evil,’ as containing the essence of all the crimes which have ever 
been committed, in heaven, earth or hell. Hence he is ‘angry with 
sinners every day 

It remains to show, 

Iil. That God’s hat red of sin, is the only reason why he for- 
bids it. 

In attempting this, it may be best to proceed gradually, and ob- 
serve, 

That if God did not hate sin, he would have no reason to 
forbid it. If sin, in its nature, were pleasing to God, he would de- 
sire to have as much of it committed, as might be, without injury to 
himself or hiskingdom. And since-he has unli mited power, and can 
control the actions of his creatures as he me ases; he can never 
have any thing to fear from the existence of sin, let it become ever 
so gene ral, or rise to ever so great a height. . So that if he took 
pleasure in sin, simply considered, he would choose to have as much 
of it committed, as his creatures have natural power to commit, and 
would never be disposed to forbid it, in any instance, or on any ac- 
count. 

2. God’s hatred of sin is ever a sufficient reason why he should 
forbid it. He hates sin, because it is an evil, odious thing, in it- 
self considered. And as he is the Moral Governor of the universe, 
it is proper that he should ex xpress his hol y hatred of sin by stric stly 
forbiding it, upon pais of his righteous displeasure and wi rath. His 


hatred of sin is.a reasonable and amiable hatred, such asa Being 
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ef perfect moral rectitude ought to { i, ana i dD i 
by peremptorily forbidding all sin, be would not act in ‘charac ter, as 
the holy Sovereign of the universe, If he did not 4OPbid sin, he 
would virtually allow it, and thus lead his creatures to think he 
loves it. The perfect hatred of God to sin, therefore, is ever a 
sufficient reason why he should forbid it. But in addition to this, it 
ay be observed, 

. That there is no other conceivable reason,why God should forbid 
sin as he does, except his hatred of it. dt cannot be that he forbids 
it, with a design to prevent its existenc: He ever knew, that not- 
withstand ing his prohibitions of sin, 1 denunciations against those 
who should be g uilty of it, nevertheless it would be committed to a 
wide extent and awful de gree, Besides, if he desired to prevent 
the commission of sin, he had power to do it effectually, either by 
inclining the hearts of his creatures to uninterrupted holiness, or by 
annihilating such of them, as he foresaw would fall iuto this deadly 
moral evil, But if a design to prevent sin, cannot be the reason 
why God forbids it; what other conceivable reason can he have, ex- 
cept his hatred of it? To say that he forbids sin, to prevent the in- 
jury which his creatures might do to themselves or his kingdom, is as 
much as to say that he forbids it, to prevent its being commi tted — 
Ualess his prohit bitions deter creatures from sin, it is not seen how 
they tend to prevent the injurious effects which result from the com- 
mission of it. Indeed, his forbiding sin “ron pain of his wrath and 
curse, must render it doubly destructive to the guilty : * The law 
worketh wrath,” and is ‘de ath to the transgressors of i 

As, there bore, God s holy hatred of sin, on account of its evil and 
edious nature, is a sufficient reason, so it ‘appears to be the only rea- 
son why he forbids it, and threatens those who commit it, with his 
wrath. Inthe prohibitions of both the law and the gospel, God ex- 
presses the feelings of his heart towards sin, viewed as it is in it- 
self. The spirit and ground of all the divine prohibitions, are com- 
prised in our text: Oh, do not this abominable thing that I haie. 

INFERENCES, 

If sin has been rightly described in this discourse; then it does 
not consist at all, ina ‘want of pearety to the divine law,’ but 
altogether in the transgression of i Sin is not the absence, but the 
opposite of that holy love which the law requires. It is not a nega- 
tion, a nonentity, but a trangression of the law of God: and trans- 
gression is as real, and positive a thing as obedience. Hence, 

2. It follows, that sin must have a cause of its existence, as well 
as holiness. ‘Those who have entertained the sentiment that sin is 
the abscence of holiness, a want of conformity to the law, have ar- 
gued from it, with some plausibility, that sin needs only a sort of 
negative cause. Precisely what is meant by a negative cause, it may 
be difficult to conceive: Does it mean a cause that has no positive 
exislence ?—or a cause that has no efficiency, no agency? Suppos- 
ing sin fo be a negative, the absence, or want of holiness; still it 
is not seen how this precludes the action of a positive cause in the 
production of it. Darkness isthe absence of light: cold is the ab- 
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sence of heat: but is not a positive cause as much concerned in pro- 
ducing darlgness and cold, as in producing light and heat? 

But the ground of the sophism respecting a negative cause of 
moral evil, is an erroneous notion. Sin is nol a negation: it is the 
voluntary exercise of a moral agent, a8 much as holiness; and the one 
requires as positive a cause to account for its existence, as the other. 

3. If God hates sin for the reason assigned, then all rational 
creatures ought to hate it for the same reason. Rational creatures 
ought to bear the moral image of God, and be conformed to Him in 
the temper of their hearts: They should feel, in their measure, tow~- 
ards all moral objects, just as he feels., To hate sin for any other 
reason than that for whi rt ch God hates it, would not be a holy hatred. 
Indeed, no one can really hate sin for any other reason. ‘To hate 
the evil consequen whic h may result from sin, as it rh) ee our- 
selves and others, is not to hate sin itself, but only its effects. A 
real, holy hatred of sin is felt in view of its morally evil and odious 
nature: and such a hatred will neither be increased by any fear of 
the evil consequences which may follow transgression, nor diminish- 
ed by any hope of escaping those consequences. 

4. If God forbids sin simply bec » he hates it, then his forbid- 
ing sin is consisteat with his choosing, on the whole, that it should 
exist. God may take no plea ) natural evil, and hate moral 
evil with a perfect hatred; while he chooses, all things ae 
that both should exist and prevail to as great an extent and degre 
as they ever will If he did 1 c. all thi os consider d, choose the 
existence of evil, natural and moral, be would prevent it. He can 
“restrain,” i. e. prevent the “‘wrath,” i. e. the sin of man; and of 
course, the sin of any other cre: 


wi Me . , 
God’s choosing, on the whole, tha i skould be committed, does 


l 
not imply that he loves it; and his forbiding sin does not imply that 
he does not view a certain degree of it, under his control, as neces- 


~ ’ 


sary to answer the most wise and benevolent purposes. ‘The 


cred writers, therefore, are consistent with themselves, in represent- 


Sa-~ 


ing the blessed Ged as hating and forbiding sin upon pain of his dis- 
pleasure, and at the same time as suffering it to exist, when he has 
power to prevent it, and so as choosing on the whole that it should 
be committed. And as God’s choice or purpose respecting sin, 1s 
consistent with the prohibitions of his word, so is any agency which 
it may be nec: ssary for him to exert in the production of it, and 
which the se riptures represent him as exerting in perfect consistency 


with the uoral freedom and accountability of his creatures. His pro- 


hibitions respect the nature of sin, considered in itseif; his purpose 


and agence y respect the consequences of it under his government, all 


things considered, And hence his w * decree and his will of 
command respect ing sin—sometimes calle: s ‘secret and revealed 
will’ — perfect] y harmonize; as | imply 
that sin is good in itself, nor his rev best on 


the whole 


5. If God forbids sin because he hates it: then me ought to re- 
frain from it forthe same reason. ‘Ther cannot hate sin as God 
does, because it is odious in itself, and 


i at th ame time commit it 
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The love of sin is always involved in its commission. As men, 

therefore, ought ever to hate sin; so they ought ever to refrain froin 
it. And unless they do refrain from it “for “this reason, they never 
can for any other. Neither the present evils which they feel, nor 
the future evils which they far, as consequences of sin, will ever 
induce men to refrain from sin, while they love it; nor will any pros- 
pect of present or future benefits, induce them to commit sin, while 
they hate it for its evil and odious nature: which shows the absurdi- 
ty of attempting to ‘do evil that good may come,’ and the hypocrisy 
of those who pretend to do it. 

6. If God forbids sin simply because he hates it; we may hence learn 
why a true penitent is sorry for his sin. He is sorry for it because 
it is evil and hateful in itself, being a selfish affection, opposed to God 
and all good; and hence he loathes himself on account of his past 
transgressions. ‘This is that ‘godly sorrow for sin, which worketh 
repentance.’ In perfect consistency with such sorrow, the humble 
penitent may regard all the sin which God has permitted, as for the 
best, all things conside ered, and rejoice that he meant it, and intro- 
duced it,and will overrule it, for the glory of his name, and the good 
of his kingdom. 

7. What has been said may show why God pardons the penitent, 
and them only. The atonement of Christ has opened the w ay for 
God to pardon whom he will. He is pleased to pardon only the 
penitent—Not because repentance makes any amends for the past, 
or merits any thing for the future—but because the true penitent 

hates sin, and of course loves the law, character and government of 
God, and so is fit for heaven. Repentance, as the condition of par- 
don, is demanded, not by the justice or grace of God, but by his holi- 
ness. Distrit vitive justic e would not be gh and certainly sover- 
eign grace would be displayed, by the pardon of the impenitent; 
but the holiness of the divine character would be dishonored, should 
God treat the penitent and impenitent alike, and admit those to 
heaven, who have no heart either to be sorry for the evil of their 
sins, or to rejoice inthe good of which he will make their sins the 
occasion. 

Finally. This subject may teach us, why God will punish the fin- 
nally impenitent. He will not pnnish them because they have 
done him or his kingdom any injury, onthe whole, by their sins; 
for they will have done only what ‘his hand and his counsel, for the 
wisest and best reasons, before determined they should do.’ He 
will not punish them merely because they have intended evil, and so 
deserve to be punished, for so do the penitent as much. But God 
will inflict upon the finally impenitent the punishment which they de- 
serve, asa proper expression of his holy hatred of their sins, and 
suited to display both his justice towards them, and his grace 
towards the penitent. And “ what if God, willing to show his 
wrath and make his power known, endured with much long-suffer- 
ing the vessels of wrath fitted to destruction, and that he might make 
known the riches of his glory on the vessels of merey which he had 
afore prepared unto glory?” He is neither excited by revenge, nor 
moved by fear, in punishing the incorrigible transgressors of his law: 
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his wrath, which burns to Hell, is a branch and exercise of his im- 
partial and universal goodness, which will cause saints and angels 
to sing, ‘Alleluia,’ while the smoke of the torment of the finally im- 
penitent, shall ascend forever and ever.’ AMEN. 


From the Massachusetts Missionary Magazine. 
PLAIN REASONS 
FOR BEING A THOROUGH CALVINIST. 


Though, in my younger days, I lived under the instructions of a 
pious, able Calvinistic divine ; yet I had frequent opportunities of 
hearing his doctrines called in question by those, who believed and 
wished to propagate the opposite scheme of sentiments. This led 
me to examine the arguments for and against the Calvinistic system 
with peculiar attention: and after a long and laborious investigation 
of the subject, I am become a thorough Calvinist, and, among oth- 
ers, for the following reasons. 

1. I find the P rophets, Christ, and the Apostles unanimously 
agree in teaching the doctrine of the divine decrees, the doctrine of 
the total depravity of the human heart, the doctrine of the irres- 
sistible grace of (aod in the conversion of sinners, the doctrine of 
justification through the mere atonement of Christ, and the 
doctrine of persevering holiness and final salvation of all true believ- 
ers. These first principles of Calvinism I find not only in a few de- 

tached passages of Scripture, but through the whole sacred volume. 
1 have, therefore, as firm a belief that the Calvinistic scheme of 
doctrines in contained in the Bible, as I have that the Bible is 
the word of God. 

2. I find these Calvinistic sentiments to be entirely agreeable 
to the perfections of God andthe nature of man. if God be the 
first supreme cause of all things, he must have fore-ordained what- 
soever comes to pass. As an infinitely wise agent, he must have 
formed in his own mind a complele plan of operation, before he be- 
gan to operate. As an infinitely good being, he must have formed 
in his own mind not only a complete, but an absolutely perfect plan 
of operation, or a plan whieh would produce the highest possible de- 
gree of holiness and happiness in the intellectual system. As an 
immutable being, he must adhere to every part of his own plan, 
without the least deviation in a single instance. As an omniscient 
Being, he must know, not merely his own perfections and operations, 
but the natures, the designs, and the operations of all his creatures, 
which necessarily supposes that he has decreed all future events, — 
For it is impossible, that he should fore know all things from eter- 
ternity without evidence; and it is impossible, that he should have 
evidence of any future event, from any other source than his own 
previous determination to bring it to pass. While, therefore, I ad 
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mit the natural and moral perfections of the Deity, I cannot help 
drawing the conclusion, that he has absolutely decreed and fixed’the 
certain faturition of all events that ever shall exist. 

His general decrees appear to be inseparably connected with his 
particular decrees of Election and Reprobation. While I believe, 
that he has decreed all things, I must believe, that he has decreed 
the number and character of those who shall be finally saved; and 
the number and character of those who shall be finally lost 

The final perseverance of saints is a plain and necessary conse- 
quence of the doctrine of personal election to eternal life. So long 
as I believe this doctrine, I must believe, that all, whom God bas 
elected, he will eventually conduct to heaven, through the sanctifica- 
tion of the Spirit, and the belief of the truth. 

That it belongs to God, to work in men both to will and to do in 
all cases, I can no more doubt, than I can doubt whether men are 
dependent creatures, who live, and move, and have their being in 
their great Creator. Hence I conclude, that if any of the human 
race are ever turned from sin to holiness, and made meet to be par- 

takers of the inheritance of the saints in light, they must be subjects 
of special grace, or the sanctifying influences of the divine Spirit. 

Thus it appears to me, that there is one connected chain running 
through the whole system of Calvinism; and that all the doctrines, 
which compose it, necessarily result from the perfections of God, 
and from the charaeter and nature of totally sinful and absolutely de- 
pendent creatures. 

3. I find no objections against this scheme of sentiments but what 
appear capable of afair and full refutation. Though some have 
reasoned very ingeniously against the doctrine of divine decre ses, and 
the other doctrines inseparably connected with it: yet all their rea- 
soning's appear to be built upon the absurd hypothesis of a self-deter- 
mining power. I never could so much as forma distinct and consis- 
tent idea of this supposed power in man, any more than I could form 
a clear and distinct eonception of a being who is, at one and the 
same time, absolutely dependent and absolutely independent. If 
men are the creatures of God, they must be absolutely dependent; 
and if they are absolutely depe »ndent, they cannot possess a power 
of originating their own volitions, which is totally inconsistent with 
absolute dependence. Besides, the very supposition of their having 
a self-determining power involves a plain absurdity. It necessarily 
implies, that their moral agency is founded in a power to choose, to 
berrin to choose, or to have a choice before the first ehoice. The 
acutest metaphysician cannot account for the first volition in any se- 
ries of volitions, upon the principle of such a seli-determining power, 
because the very supposition implies, that the first volition must be 
without any motive. Now, if a self-determining power, or a power 
to act witheut motive, cannot be-found in the human mind, nor so 
much as conceived to be there; then all the reasonings built upon 
that ground must be entirely sophistical and inconclusive. Let any 
person, while he is reading Locke, Clarke, and Whitby, only carry 
in his mind, that men are destitute of a self-determining power, and 
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he will cleariy perceive the fallacy of all their objections against the 
Calvinistic system. LI am much convinced of the truth of this ob- 
servation, by the late outery against Metaphysics. Ever since a 
Jate learned and ingenious Divine of our own, demonstrated the ab- 
surdity of a self-determiming powerin man, the Anti-Calvinistic and 
Semi-Calvinistie divines have raised a loud outery against Meta- 
phsies, whieh plainly indicates, —~ in their apprehension, Meta- 
physics have done them much evil, or that fair and forcible re asouings 
have taken away the sole foundation of their whole scheme. 

4. I find, by consulting ecclesiastical history, that there has been 
a suceession of pious divines, who have cordially embraced and ably 
sup yported the Calvinistic ache sme of sentiments, amidst all the here- 
sies and corruptions in the Christian world. This clearly proves, 
that when Cavin renounced the errors of Popery, he did not strike 
out a new scheme of doctrines, but only returned back to the old or- 
thodox system, which had been the common faith of the purest part 
of the church of Christ. Hence the antiquity of Calvinism carries 
with it a very strong evidence, that it is the very same scheme of 
sentiments, which the Apostles the mselves believed and taught.-— 
Accordingly I find I cannot avoid embracing Calvinism, if I mean 
to tread ‘in the footsteps of the flock, and follow the faith, which 
was at first delivered to the saints.” 

5. I can discern no medium between thorough Calvinism, and 
thorough Arminianism. If 1 admit what are called the five points 
in the Calvinistic sense, I must reject them wholly in the Arminian 
sense; or if I reject them in the Calvinistic sense, | must become a 
thorough Arminian. The first principles of these two schemes of 
sentiment are diametrically opposite. And no man, I believe, can 
adopt some of these first principles, and reject others, without fall- 
ing into a plain inconsistency and absurdity. s for myself, I can 
see no half-way between C alvinism and Arslasant sm. I can find no 
reason for being either a moderate Calvinist, or a moderate Armin- 
ian. Thorough Arminianism appears to me to be consistent with it- 
self, but not with Scripture. Thorough Calvinism apnears to be, 
not only consistent with itself, but also with Scripture. For this 
reason, I prefer Calvinism to Arminianism, and to every other 
scheme of sentiments that ever came to my knowledge. 

6. I am a thorough Calvinist, because it appears to me, that Cal- 
vinism is the best preservative against the most fatal errors, which 
have ¢ beea propagated in the Christian world. I never knew 
a thorough Calvinist, and I never read of a thorough Calvinist, who 
was either an Arian, or a Socinian, or a Unitarian, or a Universa- 
list. Let Calvinistic principles be carried to their full length and 
breadth, and they will enable a man to see, and, in his own mind, to 
refute all the false schemes of religion that can be proposed to his 
consideration and acceptance. But let a man renounce Calvinisin, 
and he will lind his way open to every false and dangerous doctrine. 
This has often been found true by experience. I might mention 
many instances, but one is sufficient, Cuuss, who was able to 
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reason and to write, with great perspicuity, first beeame an Armin- 
ian, then an Arian, then a Socinian, then a Deist, and finally a 
complete infidel. If others, who have renounced Calvinism, have 
not gone to the same lengths in error, it must have been owing to 
some other cause, than any consistency in the scheme, which they 
finally adopted. For, it appears to me, that there is not the least 
solid ground for a man to set his foot on between thorough Calvin- 
ism and thorough Scepticism. To avoid, therefore, complete infi- 


delity, and every error whieh leads to it, I am a thorough Calvinist. 
PHILONOUS. 


POETRY. 


BY THE LATE JOHN MASON GOOD. 
Marx xi. 37—What J say unto you, I say unto all, Watch 


Life is a sea,—how fair its face, 
How smooth its dimpling waters pace, 
Its canopy how pure! 
But rocks below, and tempests sleep, 
Insidious, o’er the glassy deep, 
Nor leave an hour secure. 


Life is a wilderness,—beset 

With tangling thorns, and treach’rous net, 
And prowi’d by beasts of prey. 

One path alone conducts aright, 

One narrow path with little light; 
A thousand lead astray. 


Life is a warfare,—and alike 

Prepar’d to parley or to strike, 
The practis’d foe draws nigh. 

O, hold no truce! less dangerous far 

To stand, and all his phalanx dare, 
Than trust his specious lie. 


Whate’er its form, whate’er its flow, 
While life is lent to man below, 
One duty stands confest,— 
To watch incessant, firm of mind, 
And watch where’er the post assign’d, 
And leave to God the rest. 


*T was while they watch’d, the shepherd swains 
Heard angels strike to angel strains 
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The song of heavenly love; 

Blest harmony; that far excels 

All music else on earth that dwells, 
Or e’er was tun’d above. 


"Twas while they watch’d, the sages trac’d 
The star that every star effaced 
With new and nobler shine: 
They followed, and it led the way 
To where the infant Saviour lay, 
And gave them light divine. 


*T was while they watch’d, with lamp in hand, 
And oil well stor’d, the virgin band 

The bridal pomp descried; 
They join’d it,—and the heavenly gate, 
That op’d to them its glorious state, 

Was clos’d on all beside. 


Watch! watch and pray! in suffering hour. 
Thus, He exclaim’d, who felt its power, 
And triumph’d in the strife; 
Victor of Death! thy voice I hear; 
Fain would I watch with holy fear, 
W ould watch and pray through life’s career, 
And only cease with life. 


From the Mass. Missionary Magazine 
ON MINISTERIAL UNFAITHFULNESS. 


It is doubtless true, that no character will be subjected to a heav- 
ier doom, than that of an unfaithful minister of the gospel. In no 
instance, within our knowledge, has the Divine Being committed to 
men an interest of such magnitude, as he has committed to the 
charge of the ministers of religion. In their hands, for a time, he 
has lodged the great interest of man. It must be confessed, that 
in the present state of the world, the temptations to minist rial un- 
faithfulnoess are many, and some of them powerful. ‘To resist them 
with firmness, req tires, not only christian fortitude, but also a perse- 
vering zeal, which will surrender itself to no temporal emoluments. 
To rise above their influence can be only attained by minds possessing 
a solemn and affecting’sense of divine things. One part of minister- 
ial unfaithfulness consists, ia not preaching the whole counsel of God. 
The truth may be delivered, but not the whole truth; and when a 
gospel preacher insists wpon some revealed truths, but not upon all, 
he suppresses a part of the system, whit h God has seen fit to reveal 
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to men. Unfaithfulness in the work of the ministry may proceed 
from the intention of accommodating religious instruction to the pre- 
vailing vices of an audience; when therefore it is the principal ob- 
ject in the preacher’s view, to please bis hearers, by affording 
them entertainment suited to their vicious state, he becomes a man 
pleaser, which is the highest un‘aithfulness in the ministerial} office. 
If the preacher aim to impress his hearers with a sense of his own 
greatness, or by sonorous expressions and fine turned periods, to 
tickle their ears, he sinks below the dignity of a faithful ambassa- 
dor of Christ, a and loses sight of the object which ought to oceupy 
his mind in every sentence which he utters. 

If he calculates his instruction, mainly and chiefly to secure his 
own fame, or if he condescends to accommodate his doctrine to the 
pride and irreligious practice of his hearers, he is surely guilty of 
unfaithfulness in the ministry. 

The same charge lies against the preacher for delivering the 
truth, and then furnishing sinners with an excuse for not complying 
with it. Whoever first states the sinner’s duty and obligations to 
the Deity, and then releases him from: all that is binding upon him, 
completely withdraws all that he advances, and acts an unfaithful 
part to his fellow men. It is also unfaithfuluess in a preacher to 
present to his hearers, something for divine truth, which might as 
well be collected from any other book as the bible. There isa 
fashionable mode of preac hing in modern times, which places heath- 
en and christian morality upona level. This is saying good things 
with no special regard to divine revelation. Such preac hers may be 
popular declaimers, but they forfeit the character of being f faithful 
ministers of C brist. 

The preacher who takes particular care to tell his hearers that 
it is,immaterial what a man believes, provided his external conduct 
be virtuous and good, only exerts bis influence to make them infidels. 
For christian piety and morality rest wholly vpon a cordial belief in 
the doctrines of the gospel. 

Moreover, unfaithfulness in the ministerial office, is found among 
preachers, who furnish their hearers with instruction, which leaves 
them in a perishing state; a mode of preaching which directs sin- 
ners to religious performances without parting with their sins.— 
Whoever gives his audience to understand that by doing certain ac- 
tions in a state of impenitency, they will secure their sz alvation, deals 
unfaithfully with them. When pe ople are fre quently told their duty, 
without bei sing told what the motives are, which ought to influence 
them io performing their duty, they are miaguide d and treated with 
unfaithfulness. The bible requires no action to be done with a wick- 

ed heart, and if the preacher give sinners such directions, as make 
them believe, they can be saved, in sin, he is unfaithful. 

An iidiscriminate mode of preaching is certain evidence of defic- 
iency in ministerial! fidelity. When the preacher hides behind his 
own words, and does not communicate distinguishing ideas, he 
wastes his time in unfaithfulness. Plain, faithful instruction will 
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present truth in a Manner which will render the preacher cons picu- 
ous in every sentence he delivers. But when a man, in his public 
ministry, le ave s his audience in doubt whether one thing or another 
be intended, he certainly acts the part of an unfaithful messenger. 

All preachers of the gospel ought to understand the nature of re- 
vealed truth, and present it to their hearers, as the bible presents it. 
It is of infinite moment to gospel preachers to beliave themselves as 
faithful ministers of the new testament. 

It cannot be improper or unreasonable, to inquire of the younger 
brethren in the ministry, especially, whether they are acting as 
faithful ambassadors of Christ? Are you exhibiting the moral char- 
of the Deity in the same light in whic h it is revealed in the holy 
scrip tures? Do you lead your peo; le to consider, that nothing avails 
them but a practical con formity to the rules of God’s word? Jo 
you freque ntly display to your hearers the reasons of the great con- 
troversy between God and sinners; that it arises from disaffection 
to the holiness of God; that sinners are strongly inclined to choose 
a god who is friendly to their lusts? And have you been assisting 
them in removing the offensive part of the bible? Has it been your 
object to make your people sensible, that the doctrines of divine 
grace were agreeable to unholy hearts? And have you taken par- 
ticular care to preach against the doctrines of divine sovereignty, 
decrees and election? Have you been making it appear to carnal 
men that you were as much opposed to these doctrines as they are? 
And have you been attemp ee to render gospel truth palatable to 
the vicious and ungodly, without any change in their temper of mind? 
And do you think that in this manner of treating things you have 
been a faithful witness for God? In preaching smooth things, you 
have made it easy hearing, Are you right in so doing? Your of- 
fice binds you to declare to sinners all the main doctrines of godli- 
ness, and particularly to insist that the only reason, why sinners 
¢annot repent and obey the gospel is their being obstinately averse 
from a reconciliation to God. Neither can you satisfy your own 
conscience, unless you urge the absolute nec essily of a moral chang e 


in the sinner, to prepare him for glory. HONESTUS. 


From the Christian Mirror. 


REGENERATION—NO. 


It has been often asserted, that man is passive in regeneratien. 
What is the idea intended to be communicated? Is it that the sin- 
ner is acted upon by a divine influence in this moral change? No 
Calvinist will deny this truth, But is it properly expressed by the 
term passive? Io apy case where we are active it is improper to 
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Say we are passive, though we are inclined to action by foreign in- 
fluenee. In the commencement of holiness man is active, as much 
so as in his after holiness; and it is an abuse of language to say, 
that he is both passive and active in the same operation. Are not 
saints acted upon by divine agency in sanctification? But are they 

‘therefore passive in progressing in holiness? If, as many believe and 
as seems evident from the reason and nature of things, creatures 
cannot act independently of divine influence, men on this account 
are no more passive in their first holy act than in all their moral ac- 
tions. 

Does the term as used on this subject imply, that there is no 
cause in the sinner of his first holy exercise? ‘Then in this sense 
men are passive in all their exercises; for they are not the causes 
of them. They are agents, they act, but they do not produce ac- 
tion by previous action. 

Many who suppose men are passive in the commencement of holi- 
ness, believe, that there is a depraved nature, principle, or constitu- 
tion of soul, totally distinct from affection or exercise of human 
agency; and that regeneration consists in the change of their na- 
ture from sin to holiness. Now if there be such a depraved natur- 
al principle or constitution of soul, it must be admitted, that man is 
altogether passive in its change, as much so as he would be in the 
creation of a new faculty, or the immediate recovery from siekness 
to health. The beginning of holiness, consisting in the change of 
his nature, would be no act of his, no exercise of his agency. He 
would be a mere recipient, a patient altogether acted upon. But 
this theory of a sinful nature distinet from all voluntary affection or 
exercise is a mere hypothesis unsupported by a particle of evidence 
from reason, facts, or Scripture; it is a figment of the imagination. 
The supposition that all virtue and vice radically consist in the na- 
ture, or constitution of the soul, and not in voluntary exercise, is re- 
pugnant to common sense. We never consider men, either virtuous 
or vicious, praise or blameworthy for dormant inactive constitutions 
of nature; but for their voluntary affections, exercises and actions. 
A change of their nature would be a physical change, wholly ex- 
cluding virtue and vice, praise or blame. 

Regeneration is the beginning of holiness, of benevolent love, in 
man, and this is as really his act, as any of his exercises whatever. 
The Spirit of God in causing him to exercise holy love does not 
suspend or interrupt his agency, but only gives it a right direction. 
Divine influence in this case induces him to be active in the right 
way, and not passive. There is no conceivable moment in which 
the sinner neither hates nor loves God, neither exercises sinful nor 
benevolent affection; and therefore there is no moment in which he 
18 passive in all the processes of conviction and conversion. 

To teach men they are passive in their return from sin to holiness 
encourages them to continue in sin, under a pretence of natural in- 
ability and of waiting God’s time to act upon them. It tends to 
make them feel excusable for living in an unconverted unholy state, 
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and to quiet their consciences in spiritual slumber. Every truth re 

specting regeneration can *be taught them in plain perspicuous lan- 
guage, without using the ambiguous term, passive. From this most 
interesting subject, then, is it not desirable this term should be ban- 
ished? PHILALETHES. 


From the Philanthropist. 


NOT GOOD TO DRINK TOO MUCH. 


Who ever saw a drunkard, that was not friend enough to temper- 
ance, to say that *‘no man oughi to drink too much?’ We must 
confe 288, that we have never seen such an one. But we have seen 
many, who were the professed friends of temperance, and who, no 
doubt, were in the habit of drinking, but temperately, that go no 
further in expressing their disapprobation of the use of ardent spir- 
its, than the drunkard. Should any of these friends of temperance, 
or otherwise temperate drinking, become drunkards, and it is almost 
certain that some of them will, how much will their opinions and 
language on the subject of drinking, be changed from what they 
now are? None at all; for there is now no difference. The 
drunkard and these entertain the same views, and speak the same 
language, and only carry the drunkard back a few years, and it will 
be seen, that his prac tices were the same then, that theirs are now. 
All the diffe rence, then, between the friends and advocates of tem- 
perate drinking, and drunkards, is that the latter are a little in ad- 
vance of the former, in the practical part of their system. The 
barrier, which separates the temperate drinker from the condition of 
the drunkard, is a slender one, it is « asily broken through, and why 
do they not tremble at the thought, that they are continually expos- 
ed to this worst of evils? Ah! T he reason is plain. ‘They are un- 
der the influence of a ‘‘ strong delusion.”? In exact proportion to 
the advanced stage of the habit, they are incapable of judging of 
their own state. Long before a man suspects he has even taken 
one step towards the habits of the drunkard, it is known by his 
friends, that he is far gone in the road to ruin, How often has the 
fond relative, perhaps a parent, perbaps a wife, witnessed with in- 
diseribable pain, the sure indications of departing reason; but from 
a false regard for the feelings of their friend, have withheld the 
needful warning, till all was lost Now we need not possess the 
spirit of prophesy, to say, and that too, with unwavering confidence, 
that many of those, who now cherish the views, and speak the lan- 
guage of drunkards, will, hereafter, either find themselves sustain- 
ing the character, and suff ‘ring the miseries and degradation of the 
drunkard, or witness it, aS a consequence of their own errors, in 
some of their relatives. If there be any middle road between the 
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one, which leads most directly to drunkenness, and that pursued by 
those, who practise total abstinence, we know not where it is, aad 
would thank any one to point it out ‘to us. The fact is, there is no 
such road. And this accounts for the similarity of views and lan- 
guage between those, who advocate temperate drinking, and those, 
who are confirmed in intemperance. They are all in the same road, 

but some having set out before others, or travelled with greater ra- 
pidity, have advanced farther towards their destination, than their 
fellows. We know that this is a hard saying, but it is so true, and 
so necessary, that we cannot forbear. Gladly would we admit the 
distinction, so much contended for between the case of the temper- 
ate drinker and the drunkard, did we not know it was imaginary, 
and were we not so fully convinced, that it is this admission, more 
than any other, which leads to confir med drunkenness. But we must 
deal faithfully with men, whether they will hear or whether they 
will forbear. The present is no time for ‘“‘daubing with untempered 
mortar.”” We dare not be guilty of crying ‘* peace, peace, when 
there is no peace.”? Though, many, very many, of those who have 
long practised temperate drinking, are awakened as it were from a 
profound sleep, yet the number; who still sleep on, constitute by far 
the greatest portion of the community. Shall we fear to disturb 
the deadly slumbers of those, who are “‘ lying on the top of a mast,” 
or who have made their bed among the rocks on the sea shore,where 
the waves are foaming and dashing around them? Shall we forbear 
to speak out plain truth, because interest, and prejudice, and every 
vile appetite, will be arrayed against us? Humanity and every be- 
nevolent and kind principle of our nature forbid it.—c. 
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